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SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


In the number of the Reforter lately issued, space could not be found for a 
tithe of the Press notices received by the BriTisH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SoclETy, condemning the action of the Government and its 
officials in regard to the forcible restoration of fugitive Slaves to their cruel 
Arab masters, and also to the imperfect carrying out of the pledges given for 
the abolition of the status of Slavery throughout the Sultanate of Zanzibar. 
By the “Sultanate,” as shown in frequent memorials to the Head of the 
Foreign Office, the Society included not the two islands only, but also the 
ten-mile strip on the mainland. We now print a few more Press notices on 
this subject—though even these do not amount to a fourth part of those we 
have received—and we specially call the attention of our subscribers, and of 
those who conduct the foreign policy of the country, to the fact that a feeling of 
strong and deep dissatisfaction has lately been aroused throughout the kingdom. 

The hesitating action of the Government has drawn the eyes of all the 
world upon the humiliating spectacle of the flag of freedom being dragged 
through the mire of Slavery, by those who have been placed in their high 
position, in order that they might uphold the honour of the British name. 

The lesson given by the nation to Mr. DisrakLtI, in 1875, has apparently 
been forgotten by the Foreign Office, but it has recently been emphasized in 
a remarkable manner in the House of Commons, and we now heartily 
commend to the notice of the Government the advice given by many of our 
critics, that Zanzibar, both mainland and islands, should be handed over to 
the Colonial Office. This would soon make a clean sweep of Slavery and 
the Slave-trade, and thus restore the continuity of the Anti-Slavery policy of 
Great Britain, which has latterly been so seriously imperilled, if not destroyed. 

Parliament will shortly rise, and a long time will elapse before honorable 
members, who have lately taken so deep an interest in the condition of the 
Slaves in the East African British Protectorate, can again raise the question 
in the House of Commons. We trust, however, they will keep a sharp 
watch upon the action of Her Majesty’s representatives in the Protectorate 
in regard to the carrying out of the edict issued by the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR 
on April 7th last, the fruits of which up to the present time are scarcely 
perceptible. This is no party question as was shown in the startling division 
of June 24th, when many stalwart supporters of the Government voted 
against them. We trust, therefore, that in addressing their constituents 
before Parliament meets next year, honorable members of all parties will 
make it clear that they will steadfastly uphold the old anti-Slavery policy 
for which this country has so long been famed. 
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Press Wotices. 


From the “NewcastLteE LEADER.” 


As was suspected, the decree abolishing Slavery in Zanzibar turns out to be a tame 
document. Like so many other acts which have marked the régime of Lord 
SALISBURY, it is a piece of make-believe. As Mr. ALLEN, of the BRITISH ‘AND FoREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, points out in a letter which we publish to-day, the proclama- 
tion issued “bears but the faintest resemblance to any decree for the abolition of 
Slavery ever issued by Great Britain or any other country during the last half- 
century.” The Slaves who are “freed” will be the victims of an odious system of 
forced labour. Indeed, our position in regard to the question is worse than before : 
for while the step taken by the Foreign Office stops far short of being effective, it gives 
legal recognition to the evil against which it is professedly directed. 


From the ‘‘ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,” Fume 20, 1897. 


{ir SLavery in British East Africa can only be upheld in the fashion of which Mr. 
Curzon has furnished an example, it is plain that the time has come for abolition pure 
and simple. The present system is manifestly unstable. It is repugnant to our 
feelings, it is contrary to our established national policy, it is practically a violation of 
the international compact by which we, in common with our European rivals in 
Africa, are bound to do our best to extirpate Slavery. How, to give an instance, can 
one reconcile “the process” lately defended by Mr. Curzon with the seventh article 
of the Brussels Act of 1890: “Any fugitive Slave claiming on the continent the 
protection of a signatory Power shall obtain it, and shall be received in the camps and 
stations officially established by such Power, or on board the vessels of such Power 
plying on the lakes and rivers”? Yet this abominable institution has been sedulously 
maintained, nominally by the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, really, as everyone knows, by the 
British Empire, because our present representatives at Mombasa are fearful lest the 
Slaveholders should revolt. We do not believe that their fears are justified. Slavery 
has been abolished without difficulty in West Africa, even throughout the vast Niger 
region. The grudging measure of emancipation recently granted to the Slaves of 
Zanzibar has caused no insurrection of Arab planters, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Arabs on the mainland would not yield as speedily to the inevitable as their 
fellows in Zanzibar have done. But if, despite the severe lesson they received a year 
or so ago, it were certain that these coast Arabs would again revolt if their Slaves 
were freed, is that a sufficient reason for holding our hands and allowing Slavery, 
which we detest, to flourish unchecked? It is the only serious argument that the 
apologists of Slavery in East Africa have put forward, but it is peculiarly unconvincing 
while the chorus in praise of England’s strength, as exemplified in the Naval Review, 
is still sounding in our ears. 


SLAVERY UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG. 
From the “Dairy Grapuic,” Fune 25, 1897. 


Ir is impossible to feel satisfied with the condition of our East African possessions as 
disclosed by yesterday’s debate. In the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba a halting 
attempt has indeed been made to abolish the status of Slavery, but on the mainland 
no steps seem to have been taken to get rid of this disgrace to our flag. On the 
contrary, there is indisputable evidence that British officials are actually engaged in 
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capturing runaway Slaves and restoring them to their masters. Whatever the social 
and economic difficulties in the way of abolishing Slavery may be, this scandal ought 
not to continue. There was a tendency on the Government bench last night to speak 
as if the problem of Slavery in Zanzibar was entirely unique; but a problem very 
similar in its main features had to be faced by Englishmen in India, and was solved 
three-quarters of a century ago. The, solution, in fact, of such problems as these is 
one of the principal glories of British administration all the world over, and there 
must be something wrong when Ministers of the Crown have to speak in the 
apologetic tone adopted last night by Mr. Curzon and Mr. Batrour. That Sir 
ARTHUR HarDINGE is an Official of exceptional ability no one for a moment denies, 
but he would be more than human if his theoretical approval of the institution of 
Slavery did not affect his efforts for its practical abolition. It surely is not impossible 
to find for this distinguished servant of the Crown some post where his personal 
opinions do not run counter to his official duty. 


From the ““ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” Fune 25, 1897. 


Most of us have been taught from our cradles upwards that the one rule which 
suffered no exception in the British Empire was that every Slave who set foot on 
British soil becomes by so doing a free man. We have boasted of it as a fact which 
distinguished us from foreign nations, and we have never doubted that it was true. 
But now read the following passage from one of Mr. Curzon’s speeches last night :— 

“What happened? A Slave ran away from his master. The master appealed 
to the British authority to supply him with a force of police to recover his runaway 
Slave. The police were provided, and the master went to reclaim his Slave. The 
Slave was surrendered, and the master then had to take him back to the Court and 
prove to the satisfaction of the magistrate that he was a runaway Slave. That was 
the process. He could understand any one arguing that they ought to abolish the 
legal status of Slavery altogether. (Opposition cheers.) That was a question which 
he would deal with on its own merits, but, so long as they had decided not to abolish 
it, and so long as it was the law of the land, it was perfectly clear that the law must 
be carried out. It was perfectly clear that the Administrator, while exercising his 
own discretion in the manner which the Government had enjoined him to do, must, 
at the same time, carry out over the subjects of the SULTAN the SuLTAN’s law.” 

If this “happens” within British jurisdiction and is pronounced to be legal by 
the Law Officers of the Crown, our cherished notion about the Slave being free must 
obviously be abandoned. Not only is the Slave not free, but his master can appeal to 
the British authority to assist in his recapture if he runs away. We venture to think 
that such an avowal could not have been made on behalf of a Government in the 
House of Commons twenty or thirty years ago without raising the angriest protest 
from all parties, or even shaking the Government which made it, as Mr. DisRaELt 
discovered in the matter of the Fugitive Slave Circular. If Mr. Curzon himself had not 
been born since the age of faith, he would hardly have ventured to make it. Let us 
explain that it refers, not to Zanzibar, where the legal status of Slavery has been 
abolished without any of the serious consequences predicted by official people, but to 
the strip of territory on the mainland opposite, which is under British protection. 
It is suggested that since Islamic law prevails there the British Government, which 
throws its «gis over the Islamic system, is bound not only to recognise but to 
support the Slavery which is part of it. That seems to us to make the matter wors? 
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and not better. For a great Mohammedan Power to set the precedent of supporting 
Slavery on the ground that it is part of the Mohammedan system is to undermine the 
cause of human liberty all the world over. We had rather see Zanzibar and the 
mainland strip abandoned altogether than that it should be made the occasion of 
watering down the doctrine as Mr. Curzon suggests. 


From the ‘‘Datty CHRONICLE,” Fune 26, 1897. 


Js THE country going to sit down quietly, we wonder, under the new gospel of Mr. 
GEORGE CuRzON, that British officers are to be employed in the enforcement of Slave 
law in East Africa? We hope not. Mr. Curzon’s speech was one that no Minister 
of the Crown would have dared to deliver in the House of Commons at any time 
during the QuEEN’s reign. It leaves us in this position, that we, as a nation, are not 
only to permit, but to foster, chattel Slavery on soil that is under British protection. 
Now, that is a proposition which we make bold to say is not going to meet with the 
acceptance of the British nation, in spite of what has happened in Armenia and Crete 
The SuLTAN oF TuRKEY does not happen to rule on the mainland of British East 
Africa, and Mr. Curzon and his chief will not be permitted to manage matters there 
on the Cretan model. It may be too much to say that the British Empire stands for 
liberty, but on the morrow of our national celebrations we flatly decline to believe 
that the country will stand its being identified with Slavery, or that it will view with 
compc: ure or indifference the spectacle of British officers dragging away from the 
care of the missionaries the wretched Slaves who have fled to them for liberty. The 
British flag has seen strange things happen under it, but this business is surely with- 
out precedent. Here are we, who have made it our boast that we freed the Slaves 
in the West Indies, whose propaganda of empire in Africa has been largely based on 
the extirpation of the Slave trade, solemnly defending acts which we would execrate 
if they were sanctioned by a Power like Belgium. It is too odious for belief. Mr. 
Curzon has made the good name of Great Britain to stink in the nostrils of the civil- 
ised world ; he has identified the British uniform with the trade of Slave catching— 
which trade was carried on actively by a certain class of persons before the American 
War—and he has gravely affronted the conscience of his countrymen. And, to make 
the ignominy of the thing complete, we have Sir RICHARD WEBSTER arguing that 
the Slaves were probably fugitives from justice, and were only receiving their 
desserts in being handed back to their owners. The Attorney-General is a master 
of the art of sanctimonious quibbling, but we scarcely expected this, even from him. 


From the ‘““Saturpay Review,” Fune 26, 1897. 


Mr. Curzon reverted to his superior manner on Thursday night when he replied to 
Sir CHARLES DILkeE’s very pertinent and forcible speech in Supply on the question 
of Slavery in Zanzibar. He declared his belief that nothing had been done there 
with regard to fugitive Slaves that was contrary to British law. That may be; but 
Sir CHARLES DiLke’s contention was that, though Slavery had been nominally 
abolished in Zanzibar, it was really still existent, and he drew attention to the 
disgraceful fact that Slaves who escaped from the island to the slip of British territory 
on the East Coast of Africa were by order of the British Courts handed over to their 
former masters. What has become of the boast that a Slave was free when his foot 
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touched British soil? And why should we spend money on sending cruisers to the 


East Coast of Africa to stop the Slave-trade if British judges encourage it in this 
fashion ? 


SEARCHING FOR SLAVES. 
From the ‘WESTERN MERcurRY,” June 26, 1897. 


THE facts brought out in the House of Commons the other night are very ugly 
indeed, no matter what gloss may be put upon them. Opposite Zanzibar there is a 
strip of mainland, ten miles deep and some two hundred miles in length, known as 
the East Coast Protectorate, administered by British officers, whose salaries are voted 
by Parliament. Now, it seems that Slavery prevails in this part of our dominions, 
and, what is worse, that runaway Slaves, who escape to our missions, are searched for 
under police orders, countersigned by a British Commissioner. Copies of these orders 
were read in the House of Commons by Mr. JosrepH PEasE, and no attempt was or 
could be made to deny their authenticity. Naturally, the Government was a little 
nonplussed by these revelations, most of which were quite new. In the first place, 
some of its members were most impassioned for abolishing Slavery in Zanzibar when 
the late Government was in power, and there have been two years of delay before 
they have done in office what they advocated in Opposition. The decrees abolishing 
Slavery in Zanzibar were posted up on April 16th. But though there are provisions 
about vagrancy in these decrees, we are not concerned with them so much as with 
what takes place on the mainland. It is admitted that Slaves run away from their 
masters, and that police are sent after them, and that they are recovered and sent 
back. We call this a most disgraceful state of things, and neither Mr. BaLFour nor 
Mr. Curzon can justify it or make it agreeable to the British people by any amount 
of talk about Mussulman law or sneering at the Anti-SLavery Society. These 
Slaves, when found, are taken to a Consular court, presided over by a British official, 
before whom ownership must be proved. When this has been done the Slaves go 
back to Slavery. The Government is bound, under the circumstances of the case, 
and in accordance with its pledges to the House of Commons, to do several things. 
This strip of coast has been omitted from the decrees of April, though it is being 
administered by British officials. This omission must be rectified as early as possible. 
It may be that the Slaves cultivate the land, live upon it, and receive some part of the 
produce as payment for their labour. But it is intolerable that British missionaries 
should be asked to deliver up these Slaves if they run away. Todoso bya British 
subject is illegal-under ordinary British law. Our officials must be instructed to that 
effect. The House of Commons will be more severe another year if no improvement 
is made in these conditions. Sneering at the humanitarians of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society by Mr. Curzon will not do. All Englishmen are against Slavery, whether 
they are connected with this Society or not. They are against British officials, paid 
with British money, administering Slave-laws in any part of the world. A speedy 
end must be put to this kind of hypocrisy. Mr. Curzon told us a year or more ago 
that the Uganda Railway would kill Slavery on the mainland. But it seems to be 
flourishing under British administration, and the poor runaway Slave, because he is a 
runaway, is being hunted by the police as if he were a murderer or a thief. 
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From the ‘* NorTINGHAM Darty Express,” Fume 26, 1897. 


WHILE Great Britain is understood to be upholding the cause of the Eastern 
Christians, our Government has just been arraigned in the House of Commons 
for being party to a system of Slavery in East Africa which is strangely at variance 
with its professions of sympathy for the objects of the SuLran’s persecution. 
We were among those who had thought that the much-trumpeted abolition of the 
status of Slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which was received with such 
expressions of satisfaction last April, meant that the last vestige of serfdom under the 
British flag was to be effectually, if gradually, removed. But we were wrong ; 
for though the status of the Slave is no longer recognised by the law in our Zanzibar 
Protectorate it is still legal in the sphere of influence represented by the ten 
mile strip of land stretching along the mainland from Mombasa to opposite the island 
of Zanzibar. This mainland strip is a portion of the dominions over which the 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR exercises a very nominal sovereignty ; but, unlike the islands, 
which are ostensibly administered by the SuLran’s Government, with Sir Ltoyp 
MATTHEWs as Prime Minister, and where the Mohammedan law is recognised, 
the sphere of influence is directly administered by Great Britain; the Courts 
are British, and the soldiers are British, This mainland has always been one 
of the black features in the Slavery problem, and in past times, when trafficking 
in Slaves has been prohibited, a brisk trade has been maintained between the coast 
territory and the islands. It now appears that Slaves who run away from their 
owners in Zanzibar and escape to the sphere of influence, are promptly restored by 
the British authorities on their masters producing evidence of ownership. Such 
cases of restitution are of frequent occurrence, and thus the great anomaly exists of 
Slaves whose legal status is no longer recognised by the law of the Protectorate 
being regarded as such by the British authorities on the mainland. This seems too 
absurd to be true, and yet there is not the slightest doubt that it is a bare statement 
of fact: a fact which the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs did not attempt to deny 
in the House of Commons the night before last. Of course, the duty of the Govern- 
ment is as clear as noonday: what has been done on the islands ought to be done 
forthwith on the mainland. Nobody outside the official ring ever dreamt that the 
manumission of the Zanzibar Slaves would be carried out in such a half-and-half 
manner. Every one of the arguments advanced against the abolition of their legal 
status on the islands has been completely falsified since the promulgation of the new 
law in April; and it is an insult to the intelligence of the British people, as well as an 
offence against British morality, to attempt to use the same discredited arguments in 
favour of retaining in the sphere of influence what has been abandoned in the 
Protectorate. When the late Ministry was in office, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and several 
other Tories who are now enjoying places in the Government of the day waxed 
eloquent in denunciation of the then Administration for not abolishing at once and 
completely every sign of Slavery throughout the dominions of the SuLTAN oF 
ZANZIBAR. Lord SALIsBurY had been two years in office before he could be induced 
to remove the legal status, and thus strike at the Slavery as was done in the case of 
India. But when the British people realise that, after all, he has only half done a 
half measure they will surely entertain far different feelings from those with which 
the declaration of last April was greeted. It is monstrous that at this time of Diamond 
Jubilee a Minister of the Crown should have the fortitude to defend from his place in 
Parliament the action of British officials who are doing the detestable work of Slave- 
drivers. 
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THE FUGITIVE SLAVE. 


From the “Hairax Courikr,” Fune 26, 1897. 


WHILsT we are still boasting in this Jubilee week of the extension of liberty in 
Britain, attention has had to be called in Parliament to the fact that the Government 
has been aiding and abetting the capture of fugitive Slaves. We had thought that 
Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba was abolished. It appears, however, that on a strip 
of coast adjacent to Zanzibar, and under the British protectorate, there are 200,000 
Slaves in the plantations. Not only that, but British officers have been engaged 
searching for fugitive Slaves on the mission stations, and delivering them to the 
owners without stipulating that they shall not be cruelly punished. Sir Ropert REID 
declares that this detention of the fugitives is contrary to British law, and the 
Attorney-General practically admits it. Fancy the representative of the great British 
nation writing to the missionaries, whose protection the fugitive Slaves have sought, 
“ Please give the bearer facilities to search for fugitive Slaves wanted by the Com- 
missioner.” Sir JouN KENNAway, Conservative as he is, was bound to say the action 
of the Government was likely to give rise to strong public feeling. Mr. Curzon, in 
his sneering, supercilious way, affected to treat the question lightly, whereupon a 
storm seemed probable, and Mr. BALFour found it necessary to make very definite 
promises that the law shall be respected. Still, the vote moved in Supply by Mr. J. 
A. PEASE as a protest against the policy, was negatived by the narrow majority of 
only 52. That is the kind of lesson the Government can understand, and the fugitive 
Slaves of the East Coast protectorate will not now, we predict, be harassed and 
captured by British officers. 


From the “ EASTERN Mornine News,” Fune 28, 1897. 


THE Missionaries and the ANTI-SLAVERY Society have scored immensely over the 
Foreign Office respecting runaway Slave searching in the East Coast Protectorate. 
They were able to tell the Government something it did not know, and to make out a 
case that was horribly new and horribly true. Permits to search for Slaves, signed 
by an English Commissioner, will be handed to the Foreign Office, verified, and then 
become historic. The practice is offensive to all healthy sentiment, and it must come 
toanend. Happily, the Government is now as penitent as it was formerly scornful 
and repellent. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
From the “GiosE,” Fune 29, 1897. 


ALTHOUGH the inner history of the matter is confused and perplexing, there seems no 
doubt, from the explanations given by Mr. Curzon yesterday, that it has been the 
practice at Mombasa to restore fugitive Slaves to their owners. The Administrator 
appears to have gone a good deal beyond that up to a recent date, orders having been 
sent to him last December to cease the employment of force for the capture of such 
runaways. It is evident that the Foreign Office remained in entire ignorance of the 
subsequent illegal proceedings ; the questions addressed to the Government by Sir 
CuaRLes DILkE and others came as a complete surprise to Mr. Curzon. Now, how- 
ever, that time has been given for inquiry, the Foreign Office vindicates itself and its 
methods by declaring it a violation of the law for any British subject, whether 
occupying an official position or not, to take part “in restoring to his master, or 
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otherwise depriving of his liberty, any fugitive Slave.” This pronouncement, based 
as it is on the expressed opinion of the Attorney-General, necessarily covers and 
includes the issue of permits to Slave-owners to search for their missing chattels on 
either British or foreign territory. More distinctly marked every year grows that 
wholesome national feeling which, from the time of the abolition of Slavery in the 
West Indies, has refused to hold any compromising parley with the atrocious 
institution. England denies the right of one human being to deprive another of 
freedom, and this fundamental principle being upheld by all parties, there is no longer 
any excuse for such mistakes as that which has just come to light. There are, we 
know, grave difficulties in giving effect to the principle in countries such as Zanzibar, 
where domestic Slavery has struck deep roots. But whatever the teaching of 
expediency may be in delicate situations, public opinion will not allow the name of 
England to be smirched by any sort of connection with Slavery or the Slave-trade. 


From the “‘Leeps Mercury,” Fune 29, 1897. 


Ir is not often that a rising statesman has to climb down so ignominiously as had the 
Honourable GEORGE NATHANIEL CurzON in the House of Commons yesterday. We 
called attention on Saturday to the flippant and unsympathetic speech which the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs delivered in Parliament on Thursday, when 
charges of the most startling and grave character were made regarding the fostering 
of Slavery in the British East African Protectorate. It was alleged (and more than 
alleged, it was proved, for the actual documents brought home by BisHop TUCKER 
were quoted in the House of Commons) that on the mainland, opposite Zanzibar, 
English missionaries were commanded in writing by representatives of the QUEEN to 
give every facility for the search for the runaway Slaves ; that such fugitives were 
brought back by soldiers or police in the employment of the British Government ; 
and restored to their Arab owners by order of Courts of Law that issued their decrees 
in the name of the QuEEN. It is not surprising that when facts like these were 
brought to light the public conscience was greatly shocked, and that the idea of such 
things being tolerated for a moment in a country of which the QUEEN was Suzerain 
was repugnant to every right-thinking person. But how did Mr. Curzon, on behalf 
of the Government, treat this matter of the fugitive Slaves? He began by denying 
that in what they had done the representatives of the QuEEN had acted contrary to 
the law or the Brussels Convention. He declared that so long as Slavery was not 
abolished, the Mohammedan law relating to Slavery must be carried out ; declined to 
argue “the abstract ethical question as to whether the Government should recognise 
the property of one man in the person of another” ; and, finally, assured the House 
that “he had not heard of any hardships or grievances” as the result of the Slave 
system being allowed to flourish under the egis of British Government agents in our 
East African Protectorate. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a more callous and cynical speech has not been 
heard in the House of Commons for years than that in which the Foreign Under- 
Secretary chose to apologise for Slavery, and to justify the restoration to Arab Slave- 
owners, by British authority, of their human chattels. After Mr. Curzon’s extra- 
ordinary statement, which revealed an amazing ignorance of the moral feeling of the 
British nation, it is not to be wondered at that protests were heard on the Tory 
benches, and that four supporters of the Ministry—Sir Joun Kennaway, Colonel 
Wituiams, Mr. GepcGe, and Mr. THornton—voted against the Government in favour 
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‘of Mr. J. A. Pease’s motion, in order to mark their strong disapprobation of the 
policy unfolded and defended by the Under-Secretary, who spoke as if it did not 
matter whether a thing is morally wrong so long as it is politically expedient. But 
not many hours were to pass before even our self-satisfied Under-Secretary had it 
made clear to him that doctrines like these do not meet with the approval of 
Christian England. Before the House adjourned on Saturday morning, Mr. Curzon 
made a halting statement, to the effect that the Government were “quite unaware ” 
‘of the existence of the documents produced in the House the previous evening, and 
showing that British officials assisted in the work of capturing and restoring fugitive 
‘Slaves. This remark was followed up with the statement, “ we are already sending 
out specific instructions to our representative at Mombasa that no proceedings of the 
‘kind referred to should take place in the future.’ The ambiguity of these closing 
words led Sir CHARLES DILKE to put a series of interrogatories to Mr. Curzon 
‘yesterday, when the unhappy member of the Government, who on Thursday defended 
the capture of runaway Slaves as legal, and declared that the British authorities had 
no option but to carry out the will of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR regarding the restora- 
tion of such fugitives, was under the painful necessity of stating, on the authority of 
‘the Attorney-General, that “the detention of Slaves by British subjects, even on 
foreign territory, is not in accordance with law.” This being so, Mr. Curzon 
explained, in terms which it is impossible to mistake, “instructions have been sent 
iby telegraph to Her Majesty’s Commissioner at Mombasa, informing him that a 
British subject is breaking the law if he takes part in restoring to his master or other- 
wise depriving of his liberty any fugitive Slave, and instructing him to conform his 
‘conduct to the law thus laid down.” The moral sentiment of the British people has, 
therefore, compelled the Government to yield. By this time, probably, the Hon- 
‘GEORGE NATHANIEL CuRZON realises what side the bulk of his countrymen take on 
what he calls “the abstract ethical question as to whether the Government should 
recognise the property of one man in the person of another.” We shall for the 
future be spared the scandal of seeing African Slaves hunted by men in the pay of the 
British Government, and restored to their owners by Courts issuing their decrees in 
ithe name of QuEEN VicroriA. But if we are no longer subjected to the shameful 
‘sight it will not be owing to the noble efforts of Mr. Curzon to put an end to a state 
-of matters which was a reproach to our Christianity and our civilisation. 


THE BRITISH SLAVE DRIVER. 


From the “Dairy Nation,” Fune 29, 1897. 


Last night was one of humiliation for the Unionist Government in the House of - 


‘Commons. During the course of the evening they were defeated in several small 
divisions in connection with a Bill having reference to Episcopalian churches in the 
Isle of Man. These defeats were of no political importance, and they were, as a 
matter of fact, repaired when the principal division came to be taken. Trifling as 
they were, however, they indicated some degree of party disorganisation, and 
naturally evoked a certain amount of applause from the Irish and Liberal Benches. 
Earlier in the night the Cabinet figured in an even less creditable scene in the House, 
when Sir CHARLES DILKE was compelled to direct the attention of Mr. Curzon, Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to the wholly erroneous nature of a statement which 
that gentleman, on behalf of the Government, made on last Friday night. It seems 
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that, for a considerable time past, the forces and officers of QUEEN VicToRIA in the 
Zanzibar Protectorate have been engaged in hunting down, arresting, and then— 
under the decree of a British court—handing back miserable African Slaves to the 
brutal Arab Slave-dealers and owners, from whose scourges and fetters the poor 
creatures had for a brief period escaped. 


“NOTES OF THE DAY.” 
From the ‘‘ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” Fune 29, 1897. 


Mr. Curzon last night had to make a complete and absolute climb down about the 
question of Slavery in Zanzibar, and his answer to a question of Sir CHARLES DILKE’s 
contained the following satisfactory declaration :— 


“Instructions have been sent by telegraph to Her Majesty’s Commissioner at 
Mombasa, informing him that a British subject is breaking the law if he takes part in 
restoring to his master or otherwise depriving of his liberty any fugitive Slave, and 
instructing him to conform his conduct to the law thus laid down.” 


It is pleasant to think that public opinion has succeded so soon in bringing the 
Government to its senses, and we really think that we are not quite in such a 
backwater of re-action as at one time we feared. Mr. Curzon shows up very badly 
however. It is quite clear—as it has been throughout—that his airy defence of 
“what happened ” is wholly at variance with the Attorney-General’s statement of the 
law. On Thursday Mr. Curzon says that for a British Administrator to help a 
Slaveowner to get back his Slave is part and parcel of law and order on the Zanzibar 
mainland—as natural, say, as for a magistrate in this country to fine a man for being 
drunk and disorderly. Three days later Mr. Curzon is meekly telegraphing out to 
the same official to warn him that if he persists in this perfectly natural course of 
conduct he will be breaking the law. 

We are not sure that Sir RicHarD |WEBsTER’s record is not as bad as Mr. 
Curzon’s. It is true that he has saved his legal reputation by a clear enunciation of 
the law, but nothing could be worse than his attempt to palliate what has taken place 
by suggesting that possibly the runaway Slaves were detained not as Slaves, but as 
persons guilty of some crime or offence. The Attorney-General produced no 
authority for this theory—it was apparently intended to be a “happy thought” 
designed to clear the official who issued the permits in question. But Bishop 
TUCKER writes to the Zimes to say that Sir RICHARD WEBSTER’s theory is hopelessly 
beside the facts :— p 

“Will you allow me to state with the utmost distinctness that such a suggestion 
is absolutely unwarranted by the facts of the case? In British East Africa criminals 
are searched for as criminals, and fugitive Slaves simply as runaways—as human 
property which has made itself scarce. The search warrant clearly states that the 
Slave has run away from his master, who must prove his ownership before the 
Imperial Commissioner or his representative. On proof being forthcoming, the 
detained property is restored. This has been done over and over again without any 
question at all of crime, other than running away, being raised.” 

It is a good thing that ministers have given up inventing lame excuses, and have 
instead put an end toa practice so thoroughly opposed to all British instincts and 
traditions. 
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From the “LEICESTER Dairy Post,” ¥une 29, 1897. 


VERILY, one can hardly envy the sorry position of Mr. BaLrour, last evening, or 
repress the feeling that he must have been sorely tempted to respond to the call of 
the Opposition and “resign.” In any event, the culminating succession of rebuffs 
last evening must still further discredit the Government in the eyes of the country 
and proportionately strengthen the hands of the Opposition in their next appeal to 
the ballot-box at a bye-election. 

Nor is the Government likely to have its credit improved by its belated change 
of front on the rather startling disclosures on the Slave question from the coast strip 
of the British East Africa Protectorate. Sir CHARLES DiLke revived the subject in 
the House of Commons last evening by means of series of categorical and incisive 
questions to Mr. Curzon. What was the too-long-delayed explanation? It was that 
the real character of the authorisations issued by the British Administrator at 
Mombasa with reference to the restoration of fugitive Slaves were entirely new to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that they were quite unaware of their existence. 
The Government, of course, knew that some official documents actually existed, but 
had no idea that they contained anything illegal. Accordingly, Ministers were sur- 
prised to learn that Her Majesty’s representatives have been in the habit of issuing 
formal documents giving to the bearers permission to proceed to given places to 
search for Slaves, on which permits they have levied a fee ; and that runaway Slaves 
fetched by soldiers in British employ, as wanted by the Commissioner, with letters 
signed by the Commissioner, have after their surrender been taken before British 
courts for proof of ownership, and, after proof, handed over to their masters. When 
this question was raised in May last, Mr. Curzon altogether ignored it, and contented 
himself with answering a totally different inquiry. Last evening, however, he had no 
such method of escape. He accordingly announced that the Attorney-General had 
decided that any such documents, if they authorised the detention of Slaves by 
British subjects, were illegal. The Government, he added, had accordingly tele- 
graphed to the British Commissioner “ that a British subject is breaking the law if 
he takes any part in restoring to his master, or otherwise depriving of his liberty, any 
fugitive Slave,” and ordering him to conform to the law. The comment on this 
must be “ better late than never.” But the matter of reproach must be that the 
iniquity should have been allowed to flourish so long without let or hindrance. Even 
now it is imperative that the conduct of the Commissioner should be watched with 
unsleeping vigilance, in order that there may be no shilly-shallying or evasion in any 
shape or form. As for the part which Mr. Curzon has played in the mystification in 
England, the less said the better. Whatever else it may do, it must materially 
confirm the conviction that if the honour of England is to be thoroughly maintained 
in this as in other branches of its foreign policy, it must be through the watchful and 
active co-operation of the Opposition. 


From the “Dairy CHRONICLE,” Fune 29, 1897. 


Mr. GEORGE Curzon is a remarkable man. He has given away the Government and 
the country, and last, but not least important, himself, over the question of Slave- 
catching by British officers, in about as complete a fashion as human ingenuity could 
devise. It is absolutely certain that if Mr. Curzon had not eaten his own words 
yesterday in the sight of the House, and the words of the Attorney-General into the 
bargain, the Government would have been defeated over this pretty issue—that it is 
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a proper, a legitimate, and a necessary thing that British officers should be set 
to the work of Slave-catching in British South Africas This was Mr. Curzon’s 
solemn belief as late as last Thursday night. He diluted it, but only slightly, 
on Friday. He renounced it altogether yesterday. 


OMNIPOTENCE AND IMPOTENCE. 


From the “ NEwcastLe Dairy LEapER,” Fune 30, 1897. 


WE have got an omnipotent fleet, says Lord Satispury. We have got an impotent 
Government, says everyone who dares to express an honest opinion on the political 
situation at home and abroad. The conduct of affairs in the House of Commons 
would discredit any legislative assembly. 

* * * 


If in the management of domestic business the Government has displayed 
unexpected weakness, that weakness is strength compared with the absolute impotence 
which has characterised its treatment of foreign affairs. Its administrative incapacity 
is revealed in small things as well as great things. It was questioned last week 
regarding the action of British officers in East Africa. On the mainland facing 
Zanzibar is a long narrow strip of coast which was formerly leased by the British 
East Africa Company, but which, on the death of that Company, reverted to the 
Zanzibar Sultanate, and thus came under the direct protection of Great Britain. 
Slavery existed throughout the dominions of the SuLTAN when our overlordship was 
recognised. As the chief object of African conquest is supposed to be the suppression 
of the Slave-trade, it was expected that a determined effort would be made by Great 
Britain to abolish Slavery in Zanzibar and its dependencies. That, of course, is a 
work which cannot be done ina day. A susceptible Mohammedan race has to be 
dealt with. But the difficulties were not insurmountable. They appeared formidable 
only because reforming zeal was at a low ebb. By persistent importuning the friends 
of freedom compelled the British Government to put pressure on the SULTAN, with 
the result that absolute Slavery is no longer legal in Zanzibar. The battle is not 
entirely won. During the transitionary period which must elapse before complete 
emancipation is secured, there is great danger of the evils of the Slave-trade 
appearing under other forms unless great vigilance and tact are displayed by the 
British officials. But some progress has been made. As much cannot be said 
regarding the state of affairs on the mainland. Slavery is still rampant. It is still 
legally recognised, and, consequently, fugitive Slaves are regarded as criminals. The 
British agents control the administrative system, and they are responsible for the 
maintenance of order. The Slave masters called on them to capture and restore 
fugitives. They were told by the Imperial Government to act according to their own 
discretion. Dependent officers cannot undertake on their own account a crusade 
against Slavery which might involve disturbances. Without explicit orders, they take 
the easiest course ; and, in this case, the easiest course was to treat the fugitive Slave 
according to the sentiments of the Mohammedan population. British officers were 
thus engaged in the infamous business of Slave hunting. When the attention of the 
Government was directed to the matter, Mr. Curzon adopted that lofty, cynical 
attitude which may occasionally have served the purpose of DisRakELI, but which 
almost invariably brings humiliation to the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He 
would not discuss the “abstract ethical question” whether one man’s estate in the 
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person of another ought to be recognised, but as long as Slavery existed in the 
Zanzibar Protectorate the law must be enforced. The storm of indignation which 
this callous announcement raised seems to have frightened the Government. On 
Monday it withdrew from its untenable position. It had discovered that it was 
acquiescing in a course of action which is illegal. British officers, even in East Africa, 
are amenable to British laws, and these must be obeyed whatever the customs of a 
Protectorate may be. The outcome is that the British Commissioner at Mombasa 
has been informed “that a British subject is breaking the law if he takes part in 
restoring to his master, or otherwise depriving of his liberty, any fugitive Slave,” and 
has been instructed to conform his conduct to the law thus laid down. 


From the “ Curistian,” Fuly 1, 1897. 


WE have long laboured under the impression that Slavery was impossible in the 
British Empire. We have had beautiful stories told how that once a Slave gets 
beneath the Union Jack he is free. The flag is to him a veritable city of refuge. All 
this is shattered by the debate in the House of Commons on Thursday last, when the 
shocking charge was made against British officers of searching for fugitive Slaves on 
a strip of the mainland opposite to Zanzibar, which is under “ British influence,’ and 
returning them to their owners. The failure of the Government to deny it, however, 
establishes the indictment, and unless Mr. BatFour’s promise to put an end to the 
practice is thoroughly and promptly kept, there will be a serious account to pay. 

This is putting the hands of the clock back some sixty years. But we believe 
the sore has only been opened to be healed. It is not a question of political 
casuistry, but of simple human justice. We have long since settled what Mr. CuRZzON 
called the ethical part of the case, on which “ he would not venture to say anything” 
—‘the right of one man to possess another.” Whatever foreign nations, Moham- 
medan or other, think and do, we will have nothing to say to such a claim, except to 
denounce it ; and that there should be men in our army to give it even a momentary 
support is a blot on our national fame. 


FREEDOM UNDER THE FLAG. 


From the “CHRISTIAN GLOBE,” Fuly 1, 1897. 


OF a truth, the institution of Slavery dies hard. From various parts of Africa grim 
stories of Slave-owning and Slave-raiding come from time to time, and of late years 
they have come with most disquieting frequency. In those parts of Africa which are 
in no way under our control or influence we are, unhappily, unable to deal with this 
hideous form of man’s inhumanity to man. But where the British flag flies and where 
British influence is predominant there is no excuse for the maintenance of Slavery in 
any form. The recent discussion in the House of Commons is, as far as it goes, 
satisfactory. For the future, at any rate, it seems to be made clear that all 
possible steps will be taken to prevent the existence of Slavery in any sphere of 
British influence. And, further, that no British subject shall be permitted to assist in 
any way at the capture of a Slave who has escaped from his owners. It ought not to 
have been necessary to insist upon this; but, unhappily, many British officials, and 
other persons of authority, are disposed to defend the institution of Slavery. They 
hint that in certain districts the natives are not ripe for freedom, and that if we insist 
upon emancipating them we run great risks. Well, we must run the risks, that is all 
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—as we have no business in Africa at all if our rule does not mean the happiness and 
freedom of those who are subject to it. In the course of our history we have made 
many blunders, and we have paid fully for each one; for as it is with men, so it is 
with nations—as they sow, so must they reap. But, with all our blunders, the 
Empire has been built up, bit by bit, by men whose object has been to do the right 
thing. So we must continue. Above all things, we must not tamper with the 
question of Slavery. Slave-owning, Slave-raiding, Slave-capturing, enforced native 
labour—all these things must be abolished wherever the power of England prevails. 
To carry out this policy it may be necessary to incur great trouble and great expendi- 
ture. Even so, we must not draw back. As soon as our dealings with native races 
cease to be actuated by justice and mercy, so soon will our influence in Africa begin 
to decay. This is the great essential fact which we must never forget, no matter 
what temptation confronts us. 





From the “ Sunpay ScHOOL CHRONICLE,” July 1, 1897. 


THE House of Commons has listened calmly to many strange doctrines put forward 
by the Government in the name of the British people during the last two years, but 
surely the climax has been reached when the Under-Secretary of State defends the 
employment of British officers as runaway-Slave captors in East Africa. We have 
always known that the Slave-trade existed in Zanzibar over which there is a British 
Protectorate ; and although a suspicion of inconsistency crossed our minds that this 
should exist coincident with the employment of gunboats to suppress the Slave 
traffic, we dismissed it as one of the puzzles which only statesmen can reconcile. But 
the new pronouncement rudely awakens us from the dream in which we have seen 
Slaves finding refuge and sanctuary on shores over which our flag floats, to the rude 
reality of wretched runaway Slaves torn from the hands of friendly missionaries, to 
whom they had fled for protection, by British officers, by whom they were restored 
to the men who claim them body and soul. 

As we go to press we notice that on Monday night Mr. Curzon, acting no doubt 
on the advice of his chiefs, has resiled from his first position, ostensibly because two 
authorities—Bishop Tucker and the Attorney-General—have decided that “a British 
subject is breaking the law if he takes part in restoring to his master, or otherwise 
depriving of his liberty, any fugitive Slave.” According to some accounts, this is a 
blind to cover a not very dignified retreat ; for it would seem to be proved that 
Mr. Curzon had these authorities at his hand when he made the now famous state- 
ment. The matter is ended, of course, but it cannot be said to have terminated 
satisfactorily. And, however clever our young Senators may be, it is quite clear that 
they cannot have carte-b/anche in the drawing up of a new set of moral ethics for the 
British people. 





ENGLAND AND SLAVERY. 


From the “CHRISTIAN MILuion,” Fuly 1, 1897. 


THE question of Zanzibar Slavery has entered upon an acute form. According to 
Mr. Curzon, England’s duty is to hand back to their owners such fugitive Slaves as 
may find a refuge under the British flag. There is a general disgust with the decree 
abolishing the “ legal status” of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. To this we have 
previously referred. But in appearance, at any rate, it seemed to relieve us of 
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complicity with the trade itself; and Zanzibar, as a self-governing Sultanate, had to 
be taken into account. But part of the mainland is under our own immediate 
Government, and the old principle of freedom-loving England is that when a Slave 
steps on British soil he is no longer a Slave. Is it not an outrage that British troops 
should be employed to continue a Slave in his Slavery? Are we going to submit to 
this? It was a terrible thing to feel that our hands were tied whilst the Armenians 
were being massacred and Cretans shot down. But we could not help ourselves—so 
it was said. The territories concerned belonged to the Turkish Empire, and though 
every villainy and outrage were committed we could only look on. But now we are 
dealing with our own. Surely the British nation will say, we do not recognise in our 
fellow men mere “chattels,” and this our land shall never be identified with the 
upholding of Slavery. Are our soldiers and sailors to be degraded to the position of 
Slave catchers? We hope the whole country will rise up, and with united voice 
protest against so degrading a policy. 





THE BLOT ON THE BANNER. 
From the “ CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH,” Fuly 1, 1897. 


NEVER did any member of the Government perpetrate a greater blunder than that 
committed by Mr. Curzon in his attempted defence of the pro-Slavery policy in 
Zanzibar. This reckless young statesman audaciously pleaded that under the British 
flag—the symbol of world-wide freedom—Slavery must be maintained on the coast of 
our East African Protectorate, and British troops and British courts must be employed 
in restoring fugitive Slaves to their masters. This argument before the House of 
Commons was based on the plea that the Arab Slave-holders would rebel against the 
enforcement of freedom for their victims. Mr. Curzon, without any of the shame 
which his speech has roused even in his own party, declared that he knew of no 
reason, “except the abstract one of uniformity,” why the Government should abolish 
Slavery on the East African mainland. The Government has, however, quickly 
detected the ominous signs of indignation elicited on all sides by the dastardly 
betrayal of the grandest principle incorporated in the Constitution. Orders having 
been given to reverse the policy, it may probably be imagined by those who have 
conceived in favour of the brutal Slaveholders that the incident is finished. They 
will, however, discover in due time that they have driven one more nail into the 
coffin of the ascendant administration. Even now many organs are expressing an 
utter lack of confidence in the sincerity of Lord SaLisBury with regard to this whole 
matter. He has evidently taken alarm at the mutinous attitude of some of his own 
more humanitarian supporters, but multitudes of Englishmen will always deeply feel 
that his own conscience should have given him an impulse to assume the right 
initiative. The British escutcheon has been foully blotted by one of those stains 
which are hardest to erase. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
From the “ BririsH WEEKLY,” Fuly 1, 1897. 


THE question of Slave-catching by British officers in Zanzibar came up in the House 
of Commons last Thursday evening, and to the amazement of everyone, Mr. Curzon 
appeared as a defender of the system. The British officers, he insisted, were bound 
to administer the Mohammedan law. When a Slave ran away from his master, the 
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master appealed to the British authority to supply him with a force of police to recover 
the fugitive. ‘The police were provided, and the master went to reclaim his Slave. 
The Slave was surrendered, and the master then had to take him back to the Court, 
and prove to the satisfaction of the magistrate that he was a runaway Slave.” The 
Attorney-General made matters worse by suggesting that the Slaves were sent back, 
not as runaways, but as criminals. All sections of the House were equally indignant 
to find that at the very time when we are celebrating our own centuries of freedom, 
Britain, once proud to be known the world over as the deliverer of the Slave, should 
be actually rivetting on his chains. Fortunately, the Prime Minister has been able to 
show the Under-Secretary his place. On Monday evening Mr. Curzon made a 
statement which was virtually a withdrawal of all he had said on Thursday. Instruc- 
tions, he told the House, had been telegraphed to Mombasa, informing the 
Commissioner that a British subject is breaking the law if he takes part in restoring 
to his master any fugitive Slave. The incident is noteworthy, as showing the temper 
of the Government. 


From the “ Recorp,” Fuly 2, 1897. 


THE question of Slavery on the Zanzibar coast has now, mainly owing to the 
persistence of Bishop Tucker, been placed upon a better footing. On Thursday 
in last week it was pointed out to the House of Commons that, although Slavery 
had been nominally abolished in Zanzibar, it practically existed under another name. 
Runaway Slaves who escaped to the slip of British territory on the east coast 
were, by order of the British Courts, handed over to their former masters. Mr. 
Curzon, with the precipitancy and youthful self-assurance which have so often 
marked his conduct and entailed subsequent sorrow, sought to brush the inquiry 
aside. Sir Joun KENNAWway showed, however, that the interest in the question 
was not to be diverted in this casual way. The country, he pointed out, would insist that, 
though Mohammedan law might nominally prevail in this territory, yet, considering 
what we have done for the SuLTAN and the country, we were responsible, and that 
the Government should at the very earliest moment put an end to British officers. 
and soldiers being employed to give back Slaves to their masters. Then Mr. 
BaLFour had, as usual, to intervene with assurances that no breach of the law would 
be permitted, and so we may infer that British aid will no longer be given in 
relegating Slaves to Slavery. 


SLAVERY UNDER MOSES AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
From the “Jewish Wor tp,” Fuly 2, 1897. 


Ir would be indeed a strange anomaly if the laws of the England of to-day, which 
professes abhorrence of the principle of Slavery, however merciful in its application, 
were in regard to this matter so far behind the Mosaic Law, as Mr. Curzon, 
speaking the other night in the name of the Government, seemed to imply. In 
answer to a complaint made by Sir CHARLES DILKE, that British officers had been 
employed on the East African coast in searching for fugitive Slaves, and restoring 
them to their former masters, without any stipulations limiting the punishment for 
running away, Mr. Curzon said “that so long as the legal status of Slavery remained, 
the law must be enforced, and escaped Slaves restored to their masters.” Surely Sir 
CHARLES DILKE is justified in saying that “it is monstrous,” and we hope he is. 
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correct in declaring it is ‘absolutely contrary to British law that fugitive Slaves 
should be handed over to the owners, many of them to be flogged and stoned to 
death.” 

If, however, such conduct be not contrary to British law, the sooner it is made so 
the better. 


From the ‘Eastern Dairy Press,” Fuly 3, 1897. 


A TARDY retreat has hardly saved the Government most serious consequences in the 
matter of the Slave regulations in the Zanzibar Protectorate. It is hardly conceivable 
that in this year of grace British officers and officials should be made the means of 
returning runaway Slaves, who had sought freedom under the British flag, to their 
master. Yet this is actually what was being done in East Africa,and was defended by 
Sir GEoRGE Curzon and the Attorney-General. A storm of indignation arose in the 
House, and the Press was so outspoken that Mr. Curzon, after equivocating in a most 
undignified way, was compelled to back down and inform the House that a message 
had been sent to the Commissioner at Mombasa instructing him to inform British 
subjects that they were breaking the law in taking part in the restoration of fugitive 
Slaves. But the fact remains that the thing has been done, and a most discreditable 
incident mars our record. Mr. Curzon has made many blunders, but this is the 
‘worst, and people are beginning to ask whether it is not time that he was relieved of 
responsibilities for which he is clearly unfitted. 





SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA. 
From “ THE SPEAKER,” Fuly 3rd, 1897. 


WE have never had a high opinion of the British Foreign Office as a bureau of 
‘information. Its ignorance has brought many humiliations upon the country, and 
upon the Ministers whom it is supposed to coach. But really we can scarcely believe 
that these permanent officials in Downing Street, who have a legal adviser of their 
own on the premises, believed that a British subject might lawfully detain fugitive 
Slaves in Africa, until they were enlightened by a running opinion of the Attorney- 
‘General during the course of a discussion in Committee of Supply. Great Britain has 
for half a century been keenly zealous for the suppression of the Slave trade—so 
zealous that some of us, like LorpD DuFFERIN, have begun to forget that Englishmen 
were at one time the worst of all offenders. The diplomatic correspondence relating 
to the Slave-trade occupies a large part of that ill-arranged and ill-indexed record 
known as the State Papers. Yet, if we are to believe Mr. Curzon, the ingenious 
gentlemen who conducted the correspondence were under the impression that an 
Englishman in the dominions of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR on the mainland was not 
merely allowed, but legally bound, to detain fugitive Slaves and hand them over to 
their lawful owners. Mr. Curzon is an industrious man, and probably repeated 
accurately the law with which his officials supplied him. And if that be so, all we can 
say is that the gentlemen of the Foreign Office, even though they were carefully 
nominated by persons of influence, and tested by a “ limited competition,” are more 
ignorant than we had conceived possible of knowledge essential to their business. 

The law, so far as it affects British subjects, is now, as we gather, to be enforced, 
and we will assume that it will be enforced honestly and thoroughly. But what, then, 
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is the position of the British officers employed by the Su1TaN? They are adminis- 
trating the law of their own country. In the one capacity they support Slavery ; in 
the other they cannot countenance it. One need hardly doubt that in a short time 
the dual position will become intolerable. What is more, the dual position is rendered 
the more embarrassing by the contrast between the law on the mainland, the law on 
the islands, and the law on the sea. In the SuLTAN’s continental dominions the status 
of Slavery is still legal. In Zanzibar and Pemba not merely is the status illegal, but 
British officers will take an active part in freeing the Slaves. On the sea British ships 
are supposed to be engaged in hunting Slave-dhows and in freeing the victims of 
Arab ferocity. Far away in the interior British officers are busy in the same good 
wor!:, and many of them have lost their lives in Nyassaland in attempting to stop the 
sources of supply for the Slave plantations in the SuLran’s dominions. Is it not, we 
ask, something worse than a mere bit of hypocrisy for us to allow these British and 
Sikh soldiers to fight against the Slave-raiders by the shores of Lake Nyassa while we, 
who are the masters of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, allow him to hold the Slaves in 
lawful Slavery if they are once transported through the Portuguese dominions to. 
Mombasa? What is more, we believe that honesty would in this as in most other 
cases be the best policy. Some friction is anticipated before Slavery is finally abolished: 
in the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar. The Arabs may give trouble; they will, at 
least, ask for extravagant compensation. If they protest against the interference with 
customs to which, as we are told, they are so passionately attached, England has one 
answer, and one answer only: that in the eyes of Europe Slavery is wrong, and that 
Christendom has bound itself at the Brussels Congress to put it down. 


THE PERIL OF AFRICA. 
From the  SpEcTATOR,” Fuly 3rd, 1897. 


THE questions put by Sir CHaRtEs DiLkE and Mr. Pease in the House of Commons 
about Slavery in Zanzibar, and the answers of Mr. Curzon, given in detail in another 
column, make up together a very disagreeable incident. We do not for a moment 
believe that Mr. Curzon was shuffling, or that the Government was in any degree 
unwilling that the whole truth should reach the House of Commons. That kind of 
accusation, due really to party malice, is far too readily made just now, and only 
blinds average people to the true issue at stake. What we do believe is that the 
Government is indifferent ; that the Foreign Office fails altogether to perceive the 
importance of the question, not for philanthropic reasons, but for reasons of states- 
manship ; and that owing to that want of perception it is far too willing to let the 
local authorities act on their own judgment in the matter. It does not see that a 
great and permanent policy is involved and spoiled when we tolerate Slavery even for 
a month. Lord Satissury and Mr. Curzon are, we do not doubt, quite willing to 
abolish Slavery, provided they can do it without risk, without exertion, and without 
asking the House of Commons for any money ; but they do not see why they should 
act in the matter as resolutely and as rapidly as they would in any other matter 
which involved a considerable political hope, or a serious political danger. Just 
compare, for example, their action on two matters of detail about which there is no. 
dispute. They were told six weeks ago that documents, establishing the 
existence in Mombasa of a practice of restoring fugitive slaves, were in London and 
at their disposal. Yet they never asked to see them. On the other hand, the 
moment they understood from their own law officers that the practice was illegal, 
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they prohibited it by telegraph. To break a British law seemed to them a serious 
matter, an offence against State discipline to be stopped at once; but to keep on 
Slavery was, after all, in their opinion, comparatively a trivial thing, or at all events 
a thing to be prohibited by the slowest processes of departmental argument. We are 
sure that attitude of mind is unwise, and will once more try to state the reasons 
which, in our judgment, make energetic action against Slavery expedient for any 
British Government. 


We hold that the relation between this country and the negro races of the world 
may be made a source of great, cheap, and direct power. Those races will probably 
take civilization very slowly—may, indeed, be centuries before they rise to the level of 
Bengalees or Chinese, while to the level of Europeans they, as races, will probably 
never attain. Their whole history for the past three thousand years shows that there 
is in them some deficiency of accumulating power ; that when they have advanced they 
do not, if left to themselves, stay advanced, but have a tendency te “ go Fantee,” that 
is, to be charmed with the perfect freedom from restraint of savage and naked life. 
It will be most difficult to make of our new millions of negro subjects what we want 
to make of them—peasants, like the agriculturists of India, willing to live quietly 
for centuries under white guidance, to pay heavy taxes, and to profit by a gradually 
increasing amount of intellectual training. But their whole history for that long 
period shows also that they make, under trained officers, admirable soldiers, that they 
like soldiering, and that their impatience of civil order coexists with a great readiness 
to submit to a severe but kindly military discipline. That was the opinion of all the 
early Asiatic Sovereigns, who made of them household guards ; it was the opinion of 
the Arabs, who conquered Northern Africa and Spain ; it was the opinion of Turkish 
soldiers like IBRAHIM PasHa of Egypt, who had Turks to defeat ; and it is the opinion 
to-day of men like General KircHENER, Sir TAuBMAN GoLDIE, and the excellent 
officers who have raised and organised regiments in the West Indies. Thoroughly 
trained negroes are as good as Goorkhas in the field, and, for tropical service, better 
than Europeans. They enlist so readily under Englishmen, that we could at this 
moment raise an African Legion of twenty thousand men who would be as good as 
Kitchener’s native regiments, and who would enable us, without unendurable expense 
and without wasting our thin and costly white battalions, to hold all the vast 
provinces in tropical Africa which are passing into our hands, perhaps also to 
maintain a force in India, which, in its separateness, might relieve the burden of the 
European army. All that is needed is to be sure that negro feeling is on the whole 
on our side. At present it is so. The negroes of the world are well aware that we 
hate Slavery ; that, whatever the result, we are willing they should be free, and that 
when we strike them—and we strike often, and sometimes savagely hard—we do it for 
ends other than pure hatred of black men. If we can but keep up that impression,. 
can but convince the leaders of the really black races that among white men the rough 
and resolute English are the least intolerable, we may rule for centuries over fifty 
millions of black cultivators without an insurrection, and without debauching our 
own characters. But to do this we must convince them as fully as they are convinced 
of any law of Nature, that under our rule Slavery instantly and finally ceases, that no 
man, not a Magistrate, can inflict pain amounting to torture, and that their women 
are safe, alike from Europeans and their own countrymen, irom any seduction that is 
not persuasive. Those are the three cardinal rules, and those who believe that 
the negroes are careless about them are ignorant of what they say to the few officials 
and travellers whom they trust, of facts like their feeling about the Arab Slave-dealers, 
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and of occurrences like the recent uprising in the Congo Free State, which has ended, 
it is reported, in the massacre of at least part of Baron Dhanis’s followers. Negroes 
hate violent oppression, and especially oppression which means for them lives of toil 
under the lash without wages, just as much as the remainder of mankind do. It seems 
to us that while we are annexing such vast regions, entire kingdoms bigger than 
France, and while we are complaining that we literally cannot get white soldiers in 
sufficient numbers, to ignore such a source of military power as this is not statesman- 
ship. Apart altogether from Christianity or humanity, or the common honesty which, 
as it seems to us, Slavery destroys, and reasoning as an able Mameluke Emir might, 
or a sensible Turkish Pasha, we cannot but pronounce the policy of tolerating Slavery 
in Africa pure folly. For our own interest, apart from that of negroes, it should end 
at once, and as dramatically as possible, wherever our flag flies upon that continent. 
Every negro should know that our flag, whatever else it meant, meant everywhere, 
at once, and without delay, that he was at liberty to work or abstain from working at 
his own discretion, that he could not be flogged at the will of any individual, and that 
he could fix the rate of his own wages. We need the quiet acquiescence of the negro 
millions in our superiority. They are perfectly willing to acknowledge that the 
superiority exists, they do not even wish to give the white men orders, but they 
want to be assured that the new rulers, in return for obedience and taxes, will leave 
them reasonably free to lead their lives without pain or terror other than those which 
come to them, as to the animals, from disease, hunger, or the irresistible tyrannies of 
Nature. 


There is another reason for invariably and quickly abolishing Slavery in Africa, 
which will not perhaps weigh with statesmen so heavily as the first one ; but it is one 
which will in the end greatly influence the ordinary community, as yet hardly 
conscious of the facts. “The average white man who goes to Africa suffers in character 
there, the brutal side of him being apparently relieved of restraint to an unexpected 
degree. Whether the climate irritates him, or the submissiveness of the people 
invites tyranny, or the difference between the negro and the European diminishes 
the sense of a common humanity, is not as yet convincingly proved, but the fact is 
proved that a spirit of tyranny rapidly develops itself. The white man grows in 
Africa not only too despotic, despotic in a degree which he does not reach in Asia, 
but callous to sufferings which bring him no advantage, in a way that is hardly to be 
accounted for. Even when he inflicts no needless or capricious suffering himself, he 
will endure its infliction by others without a trace of the indignation which he would 
feel in Europe, and with no inclination to sacrifice himself in order to prevent it. He 
learns to believe that the negro must be kept down, which up to a point may be true 
and for the negro’s own benefit ; that he has no rights asacitizen, which is false ; and 
that he can be governed or trained or utilised only by the infliction of pain, which is a 
denial that he is 2a human being. With the exception of some great officials and some 
missionaries, we rarely, if ever, meet a returned African colonist who is not at heart 
convinced that the negro must be governed by the crack of the whip, who can 
bear the notion of leaving him to settle his own wage in an open market, or who 
would endure to see him invested with a practical and applicable remedy against any 
violent wrong. That temper leads to indiscipline, to impatience of law, to a belief 
that force, and force alone, is the true arbiter of disputes. It is a temper which makes 
government from a distance excessively difficult, and it is a temper which State 
toleration of Slavery seems to the colonist to justify. If the State does not care 
energetically to protect the negro, why should the individual care? The black man 
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has no rights as a slave, why should he have any as a labourer? It is absolutely 
necessary, if we are to hold Africa, to keep this feeling down, and while Slavery is 
tolerated, to keep it down is for the State so rank an hypocrisy as to invite 
contempt. Nothing either good or great will be done in Africa except under the 
leadership of white men, and in allowing Slavery we are debauching the character of 
our only efficient instruments. Why should they be so much better than the State, 
or tolerate in employés a resistance which the State, in the case of Slaves, makes 
a criminal offence? We hold that for the sake of our own military power, and the 
character of our own white caste in our tropical Colonies, Parliament should 
expand the law which forbids the rendition of Slaves into a law which declares the 
holding of Slaves to be everywhere, under the British flag, in any class of British 
subjects, a penal offence. 


From the ‘“*Saturpay Review,” Fuly 3, 1897. 


RETRIBUTION follows quickly on Mr. Curzon’s mistakes. On the Thursday of last 
week he denied that anything had been done contrary to the law by the Administrator 
of Mombasa in authorising the restoration to their owners of Slaves who had fled 
from Zanzibar to the strip of British territory on the East Coast of Africa, south of 
Mombasa and facing the island. The next night he had to admit that he himself and 
the Foreign Office had wholly overlooked the documentary evidence brought forward 
by Sir CHARLES DILKE, and he had further to assure the House that specific instruc- 
tions were now being sent out to Mombasa that no such proceedings as those referred 
to should take place in future. This latter assurance was rather like locking the 
stable door after the departure of the horse ; for Sir CHARLES DILkE expressly stated, 
on the authority of Bishop TucKER, that this surrender of fugitive Slaves in scores 
had gone on till December last, but had then ceased. The scandal was that it should 
ever have occurred at all. There has no doubt been a good deal of exaggeration on 
both sides in this matter, due to the private interests concerned. One side is 
intimately bound up with the administration of the Protectorate on the East Coast of 
Africa, the other is, for certain reasons, bitterly opposed to it. Sir CHARLES DILkE, 
however, who did a public service by calling attention to the matter, based his state- 
ments on the evidence supplied by the missionary societies ; and, as the Administra- 
tion has taken special pains to conciliate these powerful bodies by numerous delicate 
attentions, it was not likely that their damning accusations erred in the direction of 
exaggeration. 


From the “HAMPSHIRE TELEGRAPH,” Fuly 3, 1897. 


A FAR more serious blot on the Jubilee celebrations than any of those we have 
named has been removed by the more or less edifying process of a member of the 
Government eating his own words in the House of Commons. Last week the House 
debated the question of Slavery in Zanzibar and on the mainland of British South 
Africa. The debate had reference to the reported use of British forces to secure the 
recapture of Slaves. Mr. Curzon, the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
airily defended the practice, to the blank astonishment of the House. ‘“ What 
happened?” he said. “ A Slave ran away from his master. The master appealed to 
the British authority to supply him with a force of police to recover his runaway 
Slave. The police were provided, and the master went to reclaim his Slave. The 
Slave was surrendered, and the master then had to take him back to the court and 
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prove to the satisfaction of the magistrate that he was a runaway Slave. That was 
the process.” But Mr. Curzon went farther than that, and declared that “ whether 
their policy was right or wrong, they had good grounds for it.” And Sir RIcHARD 
WEBSTER, the Attorney-General, tried to back him up by suggesting that, while the 
law against Slavery was quite clear, perhaps the runaway Slaves were detained not as 
Slaves, but as persons guilty of some crime or offence. The House was so obviously 
scandalised that Mr. BaALFour deemed it his duty to endeavour to smooth matters 
down by explaining away a good deal of the Under Secretary’s speech. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND SLAVERY. 
From the ‘CHESHIRE County News,” uly 2, 1897. 


Are British officers to be used as Slave catchers and are Slaves to be delivered up 
from British territory on the demand of their owners? This is the gist of the 
question which Mr. Pease, Sir CHARLES DILKE, and the supporters of the anti- 
Slavery movement have ventilated within the past few days in the House of 
Commons. The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in reply on behalf of the present 
Government stated last week :— What happened? A Slave ran away from his 
master. The master appealed to the British authority to supply him with a force of 
police to recover his runaway Slave. The police were provided, and the master went 
to reclaim his Slave. The Slave was surrendered, and the master then had to take 
him back to the Court, and prove to the satisfaction of the magistrate that he was a 
runaway Slave. That was the process.” Such an admission practically amounted to 
asserting that the Government were assisting the trafficking in human beings and the 
restoration of fugitive Slaves. A timely protest has been raised against such defence, 
and Mr. GEoRGE CuRzON has felt compelled to climb down ignominiously from the 
position he has assumed, the House of Commons having been informed on Monday 
last that “ Instructions have been sent by telegraph to Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
at Mombasa, informing him that a British subject is breaking the law if he takes part 
in restoring to his master, or otherwise depriving of his liberty, any fugitive Slave, 
and instructing him to conform his conduct to the law thus laid down,” The 
scandalous, inhuman, and anti-British policy of the Foreign Office is to be abandoned, 
. but it is a significant incident in the history of the present Government that a British 
Minister has defended Slave catching by British officers in a British Protectorate, has 
been supported by the law officers of the Crown, only to be three days later driven in 
disgraceful rout from a disgraceful position. Even protests were heard on the Tory 
benches. The majority of Englishmen detest Slavery under all forms and in all 
places, and here is a Tory Government defending the practice of recapturing Slaves 
from a legal point of view. Mr. Curzon has been equally unfortunate in defending 
an untenable position and in attempting to reconcile his contradictory statements. 
Bishop TuckER brought home documents which asserted that English missionaries in 
the British East Africa Protectorate were commanded in writing by representatives 
of the Queen to give any facility for the search of runaway Slaves; that such 
fugitives were brought back by soldiers or police in the employment of the British 
Government ; and restored to their Arab owners by order of Courts of Law that 
issued their decrees in the name of the Queen. But Mr. Curzon pleaded a month 
ago that he did not know anything about such documents, asserting that they “were 
entirely new to the Government,” which was “quite unaware of their existence.” 
A month later he pleads that the Government had not known there was anything 
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illegal in them. And the damaging fact is revealed that permits, “ Please give bearer 
facilities to search for runaway Slaves wanted by the Commissioner,” have been 
issued since December last. Public attention has been called to a subject upon which 
the nation does not hesitate to express its feelings, and this upholding of Slavery by a 
member of the British Government will not commend itself to the people of Great 
Britain, who almost universally favour the abolition, pure and simple, of Slavery, 
which certainly ought not to be encouraged in any shape or form in any part of Her 
Majesty's dominions or districts over which the Queen exercises a suzerainty. 





SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
From the “Miptanp Mat,” Fuly 3, 1897. 


Our children are being taught that the moment the foot of a Slave touches British 
soil, or the deck of a British ship, he is free. We are simply deceiving the children 
by such teaching. As will be seen by our Parliamentary report, we are not only 
winking at Slavery in a British Protectorate, but our officers are helping to hunt down 
fugitive Slaves and handing them back to their owners. Imagine an English 
official issuing to a subordinate the order: “ You are to deliver over FAHINA, an 
escaped Slave.” It is true that on the island of Zanzibar we are professing to release 
the Slaves, and have released twenty-five out of some thousands since April last. But 
on the mainland, formerly leased by the British East Africa Company, which has since 
1895 been administered by the Consul-General at Zanzibar, we are protecting Slavery, 
lending men to hunt Slaves, and handing escaped Slaves back to Slavery. British 
officials, employed and paid by the people of Great Britain, are doing this! On the 
Thursday when this question was brought up in the House of Commons, Mr. GEORGE. 
Curzon, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the mouthpiece of Lord SaLisBury in 
the House of Commons, said in effect, ‘Oh, you are making a great fuss about nothing 

Slavery is not such a horrible condition as you want to make out. Slavery is the law 
in that part of Africa, and we must help to maintain the law.’ That was Mr. Curzon’s 
opinion before he had raised the storm and been lectured by his chief. On Friday, 
Mr. Curzon’s tone was entirely different. But that does not alter the fact that the 
British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs sees no harm in Slavery, or in British 
Officials helping to maintain it. The first was an expression of his honest opinion, the 
second a mere subterfuge for escape from a nasty situation. 


From the “ Leeps Mercury,” Fuly 7, 1897. 


THE Spectator had some hard words for Mr. Curzon on the subject of Slavery in 
Zanzibar. It is true that it acquits the Under-Secretary of “shuffling,” and the 
Government of wishing to conceal the facts from the House of Commons ; but it 
goes on to say that “we believe that the Government is indifferent,” and most 
Englishmen will consider that a graver charge could scarcely be brought against a 
British Administration. Unfortunately, this ugly accusation would seem to be justified 
by the facts, and it is curiously significant of the importance attached to the pro- 
hibition of Slavery by the Government that whereas effective steps were taken by 
telegraph to prevent the breaking of a British law, so soon as the law officers declared 
that the practice of Slavery was illegal, the Foreign Office never took the trouble to 
investigate the documents containing evidence of the continuance of the institution 
which had been at their disposal for six weeks. 

The Spectator points out that, apart from humanitarian considerations, it is. 
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criminal folly for British politicians to be “indifferent” in the matter. The value of 
the African races, from a military point of view, may be considerable, and our 
command of this source of strength is absolutely dependent upon our maintaining a 
reputation for intolerance of Slavery. The negro will put up with English methods 
of discipline so long as he is, at any rate, assured of immunity from servitude. To 
destroy that confidence is to abandon our commanding influence in Africa. And to 
connive at the continuance of this inhuman institution is to encourage the brutalising 
tendency—full of peril to the Empire—which in some degree seems to be inevitable 
amongst white men who live in these countries. Some of the great Roman rulers 
were ruined, morally and politically, by the insidious influence upon character of 
undisciplined rule over subject races. Englishmen individually may, and do, suffer 
very greatly in morals and in capacity to govern from living in an atmosphere of 
unbridled license, and the disease in time infects the nation. Empire-making in 
distant countries is often pursued by methods which are ambiguous, if they are not 
worse, and we are ready enough to cry out at acts of violence when they are done 
under another flag than our own. The greater the danger to which expansion exposes 
a people, the more prompt and stern should we be to repress and crush out any habits 
which aggravate the peril. 


BRITAIN AND SLAVERY. 
From the “CurisTIAN MILLION,” Fuly 8, 1897. 


WE are delighted to note that Mr. Curzon has been compelled to retreat from the 
position he had taken up in the matter of the return of Slaves who had sought refuge 
in British territory in East Africa. No one desires to trample on a fallen foe, but it 
was really delightful to see the completeness of his fall. We were beginning to 
wonder whether we were really in Britain when we heard a member of the Govern- 
ment so airily talking of catching Slaves and restoring them to their masters under 
and by virtue of British authority and British courts. But no sooner did the people 
hear this kind of talk than they roused themselves, and Mr. Curzon was forced 
hurriedly and completely to withdraw, and informed the House that instructions had 
been sent out to Mombasa, informing Her Majesty’s Commissioner that he was acting 
illegally in giving up any runaway Slaves, and instructing him carefully to conform to 
the law. Thus this disgraceful incident has come toaclose. But it must not be 
forgotten. It ought to be a warning note in the ears of the friends of liberty. 


From the “ FREEMAN,” Fuly 9, 1897. 


Macmillan's Magazine for July gives a horrible account of Slavery in West Central 
Africa, and says: “ Ask the average Englishman what European Power has been the 
champion of the abolition of Slavery, and he will readily answer ‘England.’ He wili 
undoubtedly be correct ; yet if we look at Africa, now virtually belonging to half- 
a-dozen European Powers, what do we find? That England, ofall nations, flies her flag 
over, or, at any rate, has under her protection, thousands of square miles in which no 
attempt has been made to suppress Slavery, and where, indeed, she actually 
recognises the legal status of Slavery. So long as we acknowledge the right of a 
Mohammedan, or any other African, to hold Slaves, we are aiding and abetting the 
Slave-trade ; we are practically encouraging the supply by allowing the demand to 
continue. It will no doubt be contended that the time has not yet come for proclaim- 
ing throughout all our African protectorates that the status of Slavery is illegal ; but, 
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on the other hand, are we honestly doing all we can to hasten the arrival of that 
time? Are we honestly fulfilling the obligations we undertook, with ten other Great 
Powers, at the Brussels Conference in 1890?” Surely it is time we awoke to our 
present disgraceful condition. Our flag is awfully dirty just now with the stains of 
Slavery. Cannot anything be done to remove the reproach and crime ? 


THE ZANZIBAR SCANDAL. 
From the “Saturpay Review,” loth Fuly, 1897. 


THE revelations during the debate on Slavery in Zanzibar in the House of Commons 
on the 24th ult. have left a most unfavourable impression on the minds of many loyal 
supporters of the Government ; for they show that, in defiance of one of the most 
sacred of British traditions, our agents have been engaged in the capture of runaway 
Slaves, and that our home officials are sometimes deplorably ignorant of the acts of 
their foreign representatives. Thanks to Sir Charles Dilke, the Government must 
now realize the unfortunate consequences of its shuffling. Alternative policies were 
originally open. It could have boldly told the Anti-Slavery party that it did not 
regard the present as an appropriate time at which to revolutionize the industrial 
system of British East Africa and Zanzibar, and that domestic Slavery would not be 
further interfered with until the Uganda Railway is laid to Machakos. Or the 
Government might have bowed to English sentiment, have incurred unpopularity in 
Africa, and imported a sufficient supply of Indian coolies to render itself independent 
of African labour in the coast lands. A very strong case could have been made out 
for the former policy, although its adoption would have involved the retention of 
Slavery for another three years, and involved East African administration in many 
inconsistencies and anomalies. These would have been trivial compared with those 
under which our agents work in Egypt, and the necessity for pushing forward the 
Uganda Railway would have been taken as a sufficient excuse by all reasonable people 
in this country. Unfortunately the Government adopted a middle course, trying to 
curry favour with the Anti-Slavery party at home, while reducing to a minimum the 
wrath of the Arabs in Africa. The natural consequence is that they have pleased 
neither party, and have done irreparable damage to our interests and reputation in 
East Africa. The interests of the East African planters are so diametrically opposed 
to the theories of the Anti-Slavery party that a compromise may have been impossible 
from the first. 

The representatives of the Foreign Office in East Africa had, however, no 
intention of carrying out a compromise at all. Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE adopted from 
the first an attitude of pronounced hostility to any scheme of emancipation. When 
he was overruled by the Government he appears to have devoted all the ingenuity 
with which Mr. Curzon credits him to the preparation of devices for rendering the 
Government policy inoperative. He instituted special courts under Arab judges, and 
thus left the administration of the Slave Law to the Slave-owners. Meanwhile he not 
only insisted on Slaves rescued by our naval brigade being again flung into bondage,. 
but, in conjunction with Mr. Vice-Consul Craurorp, of Mombasa, ordered British 
agents to take an active share in the search for runaway Slaves. These revolting 
operations are as illegal as they are injudicious and unjust. For if there be one 
question connected with East African Slavery which admits of no difference of opinion, 
legal or moral, it is the treatment of fugitive Slaves. The only justification for the 
temporary retention of domestic Slavery in East Africa is that the system is a serfdom,. 
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the immediate abolition of which would be detrimental to the interests of the Slaves 
themselves. ‘Slavery is a very mild and humane institution in the hands of a good 
Mahomedan,” says Mr. LANE POOLE, and no one who has visited the Slave plantations 
in East Africa doubts that in many, if not in most, cases this judgment is true. But 
in spite of Mohammed’s declaration that “a man who ill-treats his Slave shall not 
enter into Paradise,” the Slaves are sometimes cruelly ill-used. It is probably only a 
small minority of the masters who adopt such a suicidal policy ; but some of them do. 
The fact that a Slave runs away is in itself weighty prima facie evidence of ill- 
treatment. The Slave has his own small garden, his own hut, and his own property. 
He would not abandon these without cause. The obvious policy was therefore to 
punish the bad masters, and no method of doing this could be simpler, more effective, 
and more appropriate, than to refuse to undertake the recapture of fugitives. Those 
who, like Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, are most anxious to delay the final abolition of 
Slavery, ought to have been the most careful to point out to the owners that the only 
tie which can now keep Slaves in bondage is personal affection between master and 
man. But, instead of that, Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE and his subordinate, Vice-Consul 
CRAUFORD, of Mombasa, have been using the British power to protect the worst class 
of Slave-owners from the natural consequences of their own misdeeds. Fortunately 
their proceedings are as illegal as they are immoral. The most scandalous thing about 
this Slave-hunting is that nothing was known about it to the responsible officials 
at home. But how simple is Mr. Curzon’s faith in his agents was shown by his 
amazing remark that the “best guarantee” that Sir ARrHUR HARDINGE will do his 
utmost to enforce the Emancipation Decree is “his great popularity with the Arabs.” 
Great popularity among the thieves is not usually regarded as the best of testimonials 
to a policeman! It is because Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE is accused of having sacrificed 
the interests of the Slaves to his friendship with a discredited Arab clique that he is 
unfit for his present post. He has proved himself a willing tool of the Prime Minister 
of Zanzibar, and there will be no confidence in the honest execution of the recent 
pledges so long as Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE is the East African representative of the 
Government he has hoodwinked so successfully. Mr. Curzon has shown himself 
lacking in the brain and grit necessary to deal with this monstrous Zanzibar scandal ; 
the Colonial Office should deal with it for him, and deal with it promptly. 





From the “ Baptist,” Fuly 23, 1897. 


From the Anti-Slavery Reporter we learn some interesting facts about the Island of 
Socotra, where the s.s. Aden was recently wrecked. Mr. THEODORE BENT spent two 
months in the island. Socotra is, it seems, one of those British possessions which 
has been included in the Empire simply by hoisting the Union Jack and colouring the 
island red on the map. No British resident is stationed there, and even the ubiquitous 
missionary has not set foot on its shores. In some unaccountable way it has been 
utterly neglected since its annexation. It should be remembered that in annexing the 
island Great Britain assumed a responsibility which she has done nothing to fulfil. 
Slavery still exists there, so that the proclamation of frecdom for all Slaves at Zanzibar 
does not put an end to the labours of the Anti-Slavery Society. A more pressing question 
is the absence of coast lights. A sad proof of the danger of the coast was found by | 
Mr. BENT, who discovered the remains of a German barque which had been lost with 
all hands off Ras Momi. Great Britain has long complained of the cbstructive policy 
pursued by Turkey with regard to the proper lighting of the Red Sea. It would 
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seem that she has still to set a good example upon her own territory in adjacent 
waters. The neglect of Socotra by the missionary societies is somewhat surprising, 
considering that a primitive form of the Christian Church existed in the island from 
the fifth to the seventeenth centuries. 


“ HUDDERSFIELD EXAMINER” ON THE Antz-Slavery Reporter. 


THERE is still very much that is unsatisfactory in the status of the natives in 
the Zanzibar Protectorate, and the Anti-Slavery Reporter does well to devote the 
greater part of about eighty pages to the discussion of this question. Only in 
response to popular demand will the condition of things be made what it should be, 
and the Reporter is doing a good work in informing the public of the true condition 
of affairs.—Fuly 24th. 








gn Parliament. 
MR. J. A. PEASE, M.P., ON SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night, July 19th, Mr. J. A. PEASE took part in 
the discussion in Committee on the Foreign Office vote, for the purpose of bringing 
before the Committee what he considered was nothing less than a breach of faith on 
the part of the Government. The breach of faith that he held the Government to 
have committed was that they over and over again promised the House of Commons 
to abolish the legal status of Slavery in the Zanzibar Protectorate, and, after having 
been more than two years in office, they had only partially abolished it in the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba alone. The hon. gentleman quoted extracts from speeches of 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to show that the Government contemplated 
the abolition of Slavery on the mainland, as well as in the island of Zanzibar. 

Mr. Curzon (interrupting) said he defied the hon. gentleman to produce any 
statement of his to the effect that the Government intended to abolish Slavery on the 
mainland. 

Mr. PrEasF accepted the challenge, and thought he had shown that the Govern- 
ment were pledged to abolish the legal status of Slavery on the mainland. It had 
been pointed out over and over again that the Government had a more direct 
responsibility on the mainland strip than they had on the island, which had been 
partially freed from Slavery. The right hon. gentleman had stated that no represen- 
tations had been made with regard to the mainland until the Government took their 
recent step. But the Bishop of East Africa and thirteen missionaries petitioned Lord 
SALISBURY last May, and asked specially for the abolition of Slavery on the main- 
land ; and he (Mr. Pease) was authorised by BisHop TUCKER to say that he had 
earnestly pressed for abolition on the mainland. This year he himself moved an 
amendment to the Address, drawing attention to the condition of the mainland being 
worse than that of the island, and it was only on aecount of a pledge given by the 
right hon. gentleman that he withdrew that amendment. (Hear, hear.) The right 
hon. gentleman said that Mr. HARDINGE would receive instructions to abolish the 
legal status of Slavery in the Protectorate of Zanzibar and Pemba. Sir JoHn Kirke 
had written to him (Mr. PEAsE) saying that he had long urged the Government to 
take steps to abolish Slavery on the mainland, and he also stated that he objected to 
the female Slaves being exempted from the operation of the new law and left in 
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Slavery ; and that he regarded the giving of compensation as not only needless, but 
most unwise. The Government had long trifled with this question, and he protested 
against that policy. He protested against the system of compensation, against the 
recognition of concubinage—meaning the Slavery of the females—and against the 
reasons of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs justifying the inaction of the 
Government on the mainland. (Hear, hear.)—Newcastle Leader, July 21, 1897. 





To the Editor of the ‘ Times.” 


S1r,—In the Anti-Slavery discussion that took place last night in the House of 
Commons, the question as to whether abolition was being carried out in the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba became submerged in the technical one of whether Mr. J. A. 
PrasE had quoted Mr. Curzon’s speech in January from “ Hansard” or from the 
Times. 

As nothing definite was stated as to the progress of abolition in the islands, I 
shall be glad if you will allow me space in the Zimes to state that a few days ago I 
received a letter from Pemba, dated June 7, in which the writer, who evidently has a 
bias in favour of the Sutran’s edict, admits that it is working very slowly, and that 
“ great watchfulness is needed on the part of the AnTI-SLAVERY SocIETy to see that 
the edict is fully carried out, and that all that can be done is done, and promptly, to 
stop any kidnapping and sending to the mainland or Arabia.” 

This latter clause shows that the telegrams lately published in the Zimes as to the 
kidnapping of Slaves by Soori Arabs in Zanzibar and Pemba are only too true, whilst 
the allusion to “the mainland,” as above quoted, proves the necessity of the immediate 
extension of abolition to the ten-mile strip under British rule. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Sccretary. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., ¥uly 20. 








Slaverp under the British Flag. 


To the Editor of the “ DatLy CHRONICLE.” 


Si1r,—I feel there is some danger that those who have interested themselves in 
the anti-Slavery cause may now rest satisfied under the impression the Government 
are about to abolish Slavery under the British flag in the Sultanate of Zanzibar. In 
March, 1895, the late Government promised to do this, and the present Government 
undertook the same engagement in the following August ; but, up to the present 
time, in spite of repeated assurances, all that has been done is the issue of a decree 
on April 6th last. By this decree Article 1 abolishes the legal status of Slavery on 
only the two islands of Pemba and Zanzibar, 

It might be thought that at any rate the Slaves on these islands, computed by 
authorities to be between 140,000 and 260,000, will become free. As a matter of fact, 
Article 5 of this decree exempts all concubines from the benefits given in Article 1, 
and as any Arab may possess an unlimited number, and in many cases compels them 
to earn money for him by prostitution, and inasmuch as more than half the population 
are females, it follows that a very large proportion of the negroes will be still retained 
in Slavery 
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On the mainland, where some 200,000 Slaves exist in the same Sultanate, no 
action at all has been yet taken to secure manumission, although there the law is 
administered directly by the British Foreign Office, and not, as in the case of the 
islands, by the SuLran. 

I desire further to point out that the Government has initiated by Article 2 of 
the decree, a policy in regard to the payment of compensation which ought not to be 
tolerated. 

Mr. Curzon, when resisting a proposal made in the House of Commons on June 
24th to extend the abolition of Slavery to the mainland strip in the Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate, said :—“If they (the Government) were to apply this policy to the 
mainland as well, the question of compensation would assume the most enormous 
proportions, and would render their decrees a failure.” 

This policy—already inaugurated on the islands in regard to the payment of 
compensation to owners for those Slaves which are not illegally held—ought not to 
be allowed to establish a precedent ; and the continuation of such payments ought to 
be strenuously resisted. 

The Government have ingeniously escaped bringing a distinct claim for com- 
pensation before the House of Commons by arranging that the SuLTaNn’s Government 
shall pay; but as there is a deficit between the revenue and expenditure it will 
eventually have to be met out of the British Treasury. 

A case might perhaps be made out for the British taxpayer to be called upon to 
pay any temporary deficiency, due to our action, during a period of transition from 
forced to free labour ; but I protest against our finding the money to recognise thereby 
a right of one man to possess property in the person of another. 

Mr. Batrour pledged the Government, on June 24th, “to carry out on the 
mainland of the East Coast Protectorate what they had already carried out, or were 
in process of carrying out, upon the island.” 

So far as this promise means a scheme of compensation, it ought to be resisted. 

No compensation has been found necessary by Britain when Slaves were liberated 
in India, Cyprus, the Gold Coast, or elsewhere. The only precedent for such a pay- 
ment is in the case of the West Indies, but this has been proved to have been a most 
mistaken policy. 

The late Lord Grey, who will be remembered as Lord Howick, the Anti-Slavery 
Reformer, wrote, on December 16th, 1892, to Mr. EpMunD StruRGE :— 

“T agree with you in thinking that the idea of bribing the Slave-traders in 
Africa to give up their criminal traffic ought not to be entertained for a 
| moment. Iam quite at a loss to understand how any man can quote the grant 
of £20,000,000 to the Slave-owners on the abolition of Slavery in the British 
: Colonies as affording a precedent.” 
: And he goes on to say that although this nation and the Colonial Legislatures were 
; then responsible for the existence of Slavery in a way which we are not in Africa, a 
better method could even in that case, in 1833, have been adopted. I trust the 
country will realise that by the payment of compensation to Slave-owners, and by the 
; exemption of concubines from a decree to abolish merely the legal status of Slavery, 
which in itself does not give immediate freedom to Slaves, the Government are 
adopting a retrogressive course, and one which will increase their difficulties, and 
still further postpone that total abolition of Slavery under the British flag which has 
; been so long delayed.—I am, yours faithfully, 


en 





JOSEPH A. PEASE. 
House or Commons, July 2nd, 1897. 
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Slavery under the Flag. 
From the “ MONTREAL GAZETTE,” July 19h. 
Ir would be a mistake if the natural self-gratulations that accompanied the Jubilee 
celebrations among British people all over the world were to blind us to the reforms 
that are still needed. Indeed, such blindness is not likely to last long at a stretch ; 
for, altogether apart from what may be called hostile or disloyal agitation on any 
number of questions, it is a traditional privilege of the British people, in all its world- 
wide diversity, to grumble, even at those whom they sometimes delight to honour. 
The recent season of jubilation has proved no exception to the rule. In the very 
thick of the celebration, indeed, Lord Satissury was reminded by one of the watch- 
dogs that insist on what England, on a memorable occasion was said to expect, and is 
in theory always supposed to expect—that is, that rulers, as well as ruled, shall do 
their duty—of an alleged woful defect of administration in a part of the world for 
whose good governance he is held responsible. On the 23rd of June Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs received a communication from the 
Secretary of the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, in which deep regret 
was expressed that Slavery was still permitted to prevail in territories administered 
by officials of the British Government. The territory in question forms part of the 
- Sultanate of Zanzibar. Of this grievance under which hapless and helpless creatures, 
whose only hope of redress lies in the goodwill and determination of those who are 
at once humane and powerful, still suffer to a terrible extent, Lord SaLispury himself 
must have been well aware, in so far as the subjects of Saip HaMUD BEN MOHAMED 
are its victims ; for, not long after the proclamation of that Prince as Sovereign of 
Zanzibar, the Consul-General of the chief city issued, in the usual form, a report on 
Slavery in the SuLran’s dominions, in which he stated that, although the Slave-trade 
was practically extinct on the mainland of British East Africa, domestic Slavery was 
still permitted on the island of Pemba. ‘The Consul did not deny, moreover, that the 
life of the people thus robbed of their liberty was a wretched one. After the receipt 
of the Consul-General’s report, a proclamation was issued, it seems, but, according to 
the Secretary of the Anri-SLavery Society, it was very defective. It still left the 
status of Slavery recognised, though doubtless its object was to effect a certain 
improvement in the condition of the enslaved men and women. It may be taken for 
granted that, although some of those house or farm Slaves were born of Slaves held 


by their “owners,” the condition of them all originated in violence, mostly in 
deliberate kidnapping expeditions. There is certainly nothing in British law to 
justify the detention for enforced service of persons thus acquired, or the children or 
grandchildren of such persons. The Secretary urges that not only is the recognition 
of such proprietorship in men, women, and children alien to the sentiments of the 
British race, but that it is also in contravention of the Decree of the best of the 
Zanzibar Sultans, that the British Administrator at Mombasa should be empowered (if 
he so decide) to demand back fugitive Slaves from resident missionaries, and to hand 
them over to their “owners.” The Committee of the B, and F. Anti-SLAVERY 
Society claims to have documentary proof that this was done. Such action is 
opposed to the SuLran’s Decree of 1876, and also to the Brussels Act. 








The Anti-Slavery Society, 


OwInG to the serious illness of Mr. TEALL, the Assistant-Secretary, some delay has 
occurred in sending out notices of subscriptions due. The Society being in immediate 
want of funds, members are asked to kindly forward amounts due for 1896-97 to the 
Secretary, at 55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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